THE MORALIST. 
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Spes discite vestras.—VIRGIL. 








Auspicious hope, in thy sweet garden grow, 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. 
CAMPBELL. 








Tuurspay, June 30, 181A. 
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Ir was my intention to submit to the town in 
my fifth number, an essay on some moral subject, 
and to commence that course of lectures by which 
{ hope to make male and female, old and young, 
rich and poor, both wiser and better. 


There were several essays ready for the press, 
out of which I intended to make choice, and all of 
them the Alderman assures me are solid and sensi- 
ble. One on propriety of behaviour at Church— 
another on the benefits of early rising in improving 
the complexion—another on the offensive practice 
of using tobacco, and a fourth on the wicked conduct 
of young gentlemen in making professions of love 
to young ladies without any serious intentions. 


Sir Harry Loiter, however, opposes their publica- 
tion, declaring that the public, and especially the 
Fadiet, will call them dull; and that there is no otber 
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way of gaining the ear of the town but by abusing 
them. My essays he says would have had a great 
run in the days of our grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers, but the present appetite for laughing is in 
proportion to the plentiful lack of original humor 
and mother wit. ) 


Sir Harry is well acquainted with ail common 
topics of conversation, an: all the current slander 
ef the day; and has written several little pieces, 
stored with witticisms, on the dress and behaviour 
of the ladies, their coquetry, their ogling at church, 
mot to mention several minor improprieties; and in 
those essays employs all his wit, and his knowledge 
ef the world, to expose the sex to ridicule. 


But the Alderman and the Duke are utterly op: 
posed to the idea of abusing the town, and have im- 
posed silence on Sir Harry for the present. As for 
the ladies, the Duke vehemently insists that they 
shall be treated with true chivalric politeness. 


The advice of Sir Harry, however, in whose 
knowledge of the town I have great confidence, 
has prevailed on me to postpone my moral lessons 
for the present, and I am the more readily induced 
to do so, from having heard some of my readers ex- 
press a desire to learn further particulars of my die 
epyeries in the mirrors of the fortune-tellers. #e- 
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veral young ladies in particular, have expressed 
a degree of anxiety, at which I was surprised, till 
by a few accidenta! hints I discovered the cause. 
They are not without hope that they may have 
been of the happy number, who were privileged 
with a look, and are mad with curiosity to see a 
description of their future husbands. I return, 
therefore, to my dream. 


The young ladies who made such sad havoc with 
borrowed charms, were succeeded at the glass .by 
an elderly gentleman, whom I shall designate by 
the name of Gripvus. He has always been, in prac- 
tice if not in theory, a very staunch opponent of 
the doctrine, that the rate of interest should be li- 
mited by law. 


He has also invariably eonsidered that individu- 
al accumulations constitute the stock of national! 
wealth, and that what he took from others was so 
much gained by the public. I beg my readers to 
believe, that he has not often suffered private feelings 
and individual happiness to interpose a bar be- 
_' tween him and the good of his country. 


He has long been a constant attendant at church, 
not only on Sundays but at evening meetings, to 
the number of six or seven times ina week. On 
these accounts he has acquired the character of 
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being very moral, and very religious; but just at 
this moment, as appeared by the witch’s mirror, 
he was apprehensive that some of his actions, not 
j altogether becoming a christian, would be brought 
to light, 









The glass of Anticipation, however, soon quiets 

etl his fears. He saw himself increase in respecta- 
) i bility not less than in wealth. In due time he be- 
eame a deacon in the chureh, while his worldly 
wit prosperity was so great, that he lent money to the 
Hy | Corporation at two and a half per cent a month, 
i and even obtained a mortgage on the City-Hall, 




















Nothing however appeared to give him more sa- 
tisfaction than to see himself pointed out by all so« 
ber parents to their children, as a remarkable ex- 
ample of worldly prosperity attendant on piety. 












The old gentleman was followed by half a dozea 
girls of blooming eighteen, whom I have observed 
to be great frequenters of Goodrich’s Circulating . 
Library. They seemed to be as much pleased with 
the reflection of their own yosy cheeks and beauti- 
ful complexions in the glass, as with the promises 
of the fortune-ieller. 
















Husbands were a matter of course; nor was there 
any thing singular in her predictions, except es to 
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ihe manner in which they were respectively fo be 
wed and won. There were a great many rescues 
from imminent dangers—walks by moonlight—con- 
versations in sequestered grottos—unexpected 
‘meetings—and interesting accidents, which gave 
to the whole more the air of romance than of real | 
life. 












One young lady, however, neither fell into ‘the 
river nor into the hands of robbers, to be rescued 
by some gallant youth. She appeared setting under 
a precipice, with a brook bubbling at her feet, and 
overshadowed by an Oak. She was reading the 
Children of the Abbey, and her bosom swelled 
with sympathetic tenderness for the cruel woes of 
Amanda Fitz-Allan. 
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A young gentleman of a disiinguished family 
and large forlune, was hunting in those parts, and 
venturing too near the brow of the precipice, fell. 
he lady sereamed with terror and had begun to 
fy, when the young gentleman rose with an easy 
dignity, apologized for his intrusion and entreated 
her not to be alarmed. He was severely bruised 
by his fall, the blood gushed from his hand, and his 

‘pale countenance exhibited evident symptoms of 
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fainting. The lady supported him to her seat, i 
bathed his temples with cold water, and bound up . 
his wounded arm, ‘with her snow white handker- | 






chief. 
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‘Phey had never seen each other before, but the 
most delightful scene imaginable ensued; and it was 
natural to expect, that such an interesting meet- 
ing would be followed by important consequences. 
The young gentleman recovered from the effects 
of his fall in a week, and they were married in a 
fortnight. 


Several young men who came to take a peep in- 
to futurity, were courted by wealthy widows and 
rich heiresses; and if I may judge from the manner 


tn which the fair sex acquitted themselves on these 


eecasions, I would give it as my deliberate opinion, 
that they possess superior endowments for this kind 


of negotiation, and that if the plan of Mary Wol- 
stoncraft were adopted, it would be the means ia 
many instances of promoting matrimony. I wili 
give the curious reader oae example as a represen- 
tative of the rest. 






The hero of this little romance, whom I shall 
gall Lorenzo, is a young man of great probity and 
good talents. He is of a sentimental turn, and ex- 
presses the greatest fondness for domestic happi- 
ness, with a woman he loves. At the same time 


_ his situation is extremely hopeless, as he has nei- 


ther profession nor capital; and while he is toe 
poor to marry a girl of his own condition, it -has 
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wealthy lady to marry him. Encompassed with 0 
many difficulties, I began to fear that it was not in 
the power of the fortune-teller to assist him ; but 
she soon showed me that my fears were groundless. 


At a relation’s house, in Pearl-street, he met a 
gentleman from the West-Indies, immensely rich, 
with his daughter, an only child, educated in a 
nunnery. At their first meeting, sympathy drew 
the young couple together. They descanted on 
their favorite authors, and what one admired was 


invariably the delight of the other. 


He continued his visits with the greatest {cee- 
dom, under pretence of calling on his relations ; 
and tho he never enquired for the fair West-Indian, 
he never failed to see her. Sometimes he found 
her at the window, apparently anxious for his com- 
ing; and she always bade him good bye in so soft 
@ voice, that he could not help repeating to himself 


** So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I tho’t that she bade me return.” 


‘They read together—walked together—and her 
faiher showed so little jealousy of their growing in- 
timacy, that when the artless little charmer ex- 
pressed a curiosity to learn the game of Chess, he 
requested Lorenzo to instruct her. She made but 
Tittle progress in the game ; and whenever she play- 
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| ed with him, expressed a delight in being cheet 
a mated. 74 







At last the hour of parting came. Lorenzo suse 
pected that she loved him, and knew that she was 
| an heiress ; nor were these the sum of her charms ; 
q for the world was eloquent in praise of her beauty 
and accomplishments. But it was a point of honor 
with Lorenzo, never to make love to an heiress. 













‘The scene which followed, was somewhat in the 
manner of Sterne, the young gentleman’s favorite 
author. 










“You are going,” said he pensively. 
They sat at the time in a little garden arbour. 
* We go next week.” ‘“ When you are gone,” 
said he, ‘‘ I must console myself with the thought 
iN of having been happy—I must live over the last 
Hi. ihree weeks again and again.” ‘* You will soon for- 
get them,” she said, “‘ you will be too happy to re- 
yember them.” ‘“ Never,” said he sorrowfully, 
‘* for never shall I meet with a friend whose taste, 
whose soul, is so exactly in unison with .mine~ 
never !” said he, with increasing emotion. 















The fair West-Indian rose. ‘‘ Does the recollec- 
iion of the time we have spent together affect you 
so much ?”? “J was never.bappy before,” said he, 
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*¢ and shall never be happy again.” She penetrated 
at once the nature of his feelings—she saw passion 
struggling with pride. Following the impulse of 
her heart, she threw her arms round his neck, and 
said in a low voice—“ we will never part.” Their 
tears mingled. 












But Lorenzo, consistent to the last, perversely 
refused to be blest. ‘‘ Iam poor,” said he, “ with 
what face can I ask the hand of an heiress from her 
father.” ‘‘ I will save you the painful solicitation,” 
she replied, ‘‘ my father shall come and intreat you 
to accept the hand of his daughter, and confess 
himself a debtor to you for her happiness.” 










Fortunate Lorenzo! But if the cup of felicity 
had been less to his taste, the scene displayed in the 
glass of Experience would have given it a relish. 4 
It told him that a few hours before a warrant from 
a justice, on the complaint of his washerwoman, 
had been served on him, and exhibited kim in the 
act of stripping one of the ornaments from his 
watch-chain, to get rid of the troublesome visitor. 











A young gentleman of the bar, who had for some 
iime been hopelessly in love with the daughter of a 
‘wealthy merchant, was promised a happy issue to 
his addresses. The daughter had always regarded 

chim with a favorable eye, for in truth he was a very 


u 
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genteel, worthy young fellow, though with no ex» 
pectations except from his profession. She always 
answered his glances at church with reciprocated 
tenderness—was uncommonly animated at assem- 
blies when he danced with her, and at parties so 
contrived it, that he might always find a seat beside 
her. But her father forbid him even his house, and 
declared he would disinherit bis daughter if she 
married him. 





¥n the wizard glass of Anticipation, he saw hin» 
self counsel in a cause where her father was on the 
jury, and my readers would he astonished at the 
eloquence which burst from his lips on this critical 
eccasion. The father was affected even to the shed- 
ding of tears—and that very day invited the young. 
advoeate to his house. 


A young physician, whom I know to be very 
skilful in his profession, and very mnch in want of 
business, was gratified with the promise that the 
yellow fever should visit our city the present 
season. Several young gentlemen, who have great 
expectations, were promised the speedy death of 
fathers, grandfathers and uncles; and more in num- 
ber than I could easily count, were assured that 
they should draw the forty thousand dollar prize in 
ihe Board of Health Lottery. 


There was 3 young merchant, who, starting with 
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a capital of two hundred and fifty doliars,-in the 
short space of two years accumulated a fortune of 
two hundred and fifty thousand. The process was 
simple, and so easily repeated, that for the benefit of 
young men engaged in that branch of business, I 
shall, perhaps, at some future time, give a very 
minute account of it. 


There was usually a striking contrast between 
the representations in the two mirrors. Those whe 
were seen in the glass of Anticipation riding in 
coaches, appeared in the glass of Experience walk- 
ing on foot ; those who in the glass of Anticipation 
made the most acute calculations, in the glass of 
Experience were seen to have committed one 


ruinous blunder only to make room for another; 
and those who in the glass of Anticipation exhib- 
ited the most extraordinary talents in eloquence 
and poetry, in the glass of Experience were called 
by their cotemporaries enthusiasts and madmen. 


I saw a variety of plans attended with splendid 
success, which have heretofore been regarded by so 
ber men with despair. A philosopher civilized e 
whole nation of savages by the mere force of his 
reasoning—a mathematician discovered the longi- 
tude—a chemist crossed the Atlantic in a baloon, 
which he guided as easily asa ship, and a meehan- 
ist invented the Perpetual Motion. 
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There was all the variety of real life without any 
of its disappointments. Second rate actors died in 
a manner superior to Cooke in King Richard ; mer 
ehants, repeatedly bankrupt by their folly, made 
speculations by which they realized a fortune in a 
day ; young divines were ordained with opulent 
salaries ; frigates were taken at sea, and whole ar- 
mies captured on land ; the ugly became handsome, 
and the wicked were reformed : but I shall not fa- 
tigue my readers with the description of a multi- 
tude of both sexes, acquaintances and strangers, old 
and young, married and single, rich and poor, ele- 
gant and deformed, sweet and sour, witty and fool- 
ish, who read their fortunes in the enchanted mir- 
rors. I have, however, made such minutes in my 
common place book as to be able at any future time 
to describe them. 





Having at length become weary of this diver- 
sion, I determined to take a look at myself. I ac 
cordingly crossed the hand of Anticipation with 
2 sixpence, the indispensible talisman of the charm ; 
and immediately methought I saw the Mora.ist 
disseminated thro city, town, and village of this 
extensive country, from the Atlantic shore to the 
indistinct line which separates cultivated from sa- 
vage nature. I saw young eyes glistening over it, 
and old ones perusing it thro spectacles. It was 
translated into all languages, and read by the prince 
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on lis throne and the peasant in his cottage. Mes 
thought that both the Emperor Alexander and the 
Great Mogul, made me and my companions pre- 
sents, and begged to be considered in the number of 
our friends. 


I had no intention of withdrawing from. the 


glass, so much was I delighted at my prospect ; and 
was listening to hear what was said about us in the 


different quarters of the world, when the cry of a 
chimney sweep, directly under my window, awoke 
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